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argument is found on pp. 43-44, where he points out how impossible it would 
have been for any Roman in that stormy period to have risen so far above 
the strife of party as to write a wholly objective account of the struggle, 
which should afterward have been accepted as the only adequate source. 

The second essay deals with the administration of the ager puhlicus 
before the Gracchan period, for the purpose of overthrowing Niese's conten- 
tion that legislation fixing the amount of public land to be held by any indi- 
vidual dated only from a few years before 133 B.C., and formed no part of 
the Licinian laws of 367. Niese's view has been generally accepted, but 
Cardinali's discussion of the matter is keen, clear, and in the main convincing. 
He seems to have shown with reasonable certainty that some form of limita- 
tion was contained in the Licinian legislation. 

In connection with the provisions of the lex Sempronia, Cardinali argues 
that possessio of the ager publicus had been enjoyed by socii as well as by 
cives, and that the process of confiscation of excess holdings by the state 
bore harder on the former than on the latter. He agrees with Lange and 
Beloch, against Mommsen, Kornemann, and Meyer, that socii did not 
participate in the new distribution. 

In tracing the history of the lex Sempronia, Cardinali takes a position 
half-way between those who believe that the law was fully carried out, and 
those who think that, although the ager pvblicus was separated from that 
rightfully in the hands of individuals, little actual distribution took place. 
He also maintains with much plausibility that the lex Thoria of 111 B.C. 
was not a reactionary measure as is generally supposed. 

S. B. P. 



Thucydides, Book iv. Edited by A. W. Spbatt, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1912. 

Book iv of Thucydides has been prepared on the same plan as Mr. 
Spratt's two other books in the "Pitt Press Series," namely Thuc. iii and vi. 
Below the text at the foot of the page are noted important variants, 
corrections, and conjectures — especially of Cobet, Hude, van Herwerden, 
Dobree, Rutherford, and others — although a complete apparatus criticus 
for the book has not been attempted. These footnotes are bare statements 
of fact. Brief arguments or discussions on disputed points of text are given, 
when deemed necessary, in connection with the explanatory notes, not 
reserved for a critical appendix at the end. In fact the appendix — only 
four pages — is devoted mainly to historical questions. The introduction, 
which is short — only ten pages — discusses "The Prelude to the Ten Years' 
War." The explanatory notes are very brief, as a rule, but consistently 
helpful. Admirable especially are those of an informational character, 
which on the first mention of an important place give a concise statement of 
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its previous history, with noteworthy literature bearing on the subject. 
See, e.g., the notes on Messene, Locri, and Rhegium in chap. 1. The same is 
true of the brief biographical notices on the first appearance of historical 
personages, as, e.g., that on Brasidas in chap. 11. Thucydidean usage is 
carefully noted everywhere. By this is meant (1) words apparently coined 
by Thucydides; (2) airai tiprj/xeya or rare terms; (3) Ionic or poetic words 
and constructions; (4) peculiarities of Thucydidean syntax. The notes 
involving all such points show careful and constant use especially of the 
Classen-Steup commentary. But there is abundant evidence everywhere 
that Stahl, Shilleto, Kriiger, Hude, Boehme-Widmann, Goeller, Bloomfield, 
Arnold, and Jowett were always consulted. The manifest object has been 
to give the reader the helps that are really necessary to understanding the 
text. Praiseworthy lucidity as well as brevity characterizes the notes, and 
the edition can be heartily recommended as an excellent one for school and 
college work. The indexes — Greek, 13 pages; English (including names 
and places) 8 pages, in double columns — are unusually full. 

C. F. S. 
University of Wisconsin 



Aristarchs Atketesen in der Homerkritik. By Adolph Roemeb. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. xii+528. M. 16. 

This book is a continuation of the work of over thirty years in which the 
author has devoted himself with peculiar enthusiasm to the attempted dis- 
covery of the true Aristarchus. The results of all this labor are most dis- 
tressing, since they apparently prove that the scholia in Ven. A, hitherto 
regarded of unique value in estimating the merits and defects of Aristarchus, 
are founded on ignorance and dishonesty, also that Aristonicus did not have 
the ability or the desire to interpret him truthfully, that Didymus was unable 
to comprehend the great Alexandrian, and lastly that the excerptor, who has 
preserved in part the comments of Aristarchus as mutilated by Aristonicus 
and Didymus, was himself ignorant, incompetent, and dishonest. Roemer 
groups these three, Aristonicus, Didymus, and the excerptor, under the 
heading "The perfidious and scandalous group of swindlers." How are we 
to reach the true original through this triple barrier of ignorance and im- 
posture ? The attempt is frankly impossible, but here and there certain in- 
dications may be found, chiefly in Eustathius, Porphyrius, and Townleanus B, 
with an occasional hint from Plutarch and Athenaeus, while the supposedly 
valuable scholia in Ven. A are to be ignored as entirely worthless. No work 
based on the reliability of Ven. A is of any value, hence this sad verdict on 
p. 501 : " So wenig wie Lehrs hatte Cobet eine Ahnung von der Aristarchischen 
Exegese." 

This book is most difficult reading and demands the widest study in the 
same field in order to be able to determine the worth of the arguments, a study 



